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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The Association 

For a number of years the English work of our State Associ¬ 
ations was divided among the various sections. Much of our energy 
was wasted in determining how far one section could go before en¬ 
croaching on the rights of some other section. We had very little 
time in those days for any continuous, constructive work. We met, 
read papers, indulged occasionally in some perfunctory discussions, 
and then adjourned. 

At our high school sectional meeting, during the holidays of 
1910, President McComb conducted an enthusiastic and effective 
campaign for a withdrawal of all English interests from the State 
Associations, and for the organization of a State English Associ¬ 
ation. The teachers expressed unanimously a desire that President 
McComb should appoint a committee whose function should be to 
set on foot the proposed association. Mr. McComb appointed the 
following teachers to serve on this committee: L. A. Pittenger, 
Bloomington, chairman; J. B. Wisely, Terre Haute; N. W. Barnes, 
Greencastle; A. L. Murray, Richmond, and IT. L. Smith, Bloom¬ 
ington. 

The first meeting of the English Association was held in Indi¬ 
anapolis on November 10 and 11, 1911. The constitution submitted 
by the foregoing committee was unanimously adopted, and the or¬ 
ganization declared permanent. Almost two hundred teachers were 
present, and responded heartily to all suggestions leading to the 
betterment of English teaching. The speakers were Mr. J. Forbes 
Robertson, the eminent English actor, President W. L. Bryan of 
Indiana University, Professor F. N. Scott of the University of 
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Michigan, and Miss Adelaide Baylor of the State Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Robertson’s speech appears on another page. President 
Bryan spoke of the importance of the drama in our present day 
life. He commended especially dramatic composition in English 
teaching. Professor Scott discussed ‘ 4 Two Ideals of Teaching Com- 
jjosition. ” This paper appears in full in this bulletin. Miss Baylor 
spoke of the desire of the State Department of Public Instruction 
to reach the fathers and mothers, and to interest them in the use of 
good English. 

On November 10, the Association held a dinner. Some seventy- 
five teachers were seated at the table. They took part in an im¬ 
promptu toast program; the occasion promoted a feeling of fel¬ 
lowship, the like of which we have never had. After dinner, the 
teachers attended a performance of The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back. These dinners and theater parties are to be a regular part 
of our annual meetings. 

The officers elected for this year are: President, W. W. Liven- 
good, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Lillian Brownfield, South 
Bend; Secretary-Treasurer, Odessa Zeiss, Wabash; Editor, L. A. 
Pittenger, Bloomington; Member at Large, Adelaide S. Baylor, 
Indianapolis; Chairman of the Research Committee, N. W. Barnes, 
Greencastle; Chairman of the Publicity Committee, A. L. Murray, 
Richmond. 


Pronunciation 

By Mr. J. Forbes Robertson 

It is just as reasonable to believe that some persons are tone 
deaf as it is that others are color blind. I once had an actor in my 
company who had a line which I wished him to speak in a certain 
way. I repeated the fine for him a dozen times, with the expression 
which I believed it should have, but the actor was utterly unable 
to give it the tone and articulation that I had illustrated to him. 
When I asked him if he understood it, he admitted that he did not 
see any difference in the tones throughout the line. Now I believe 
that man was tone deaf. 

Much poor English is used by both the Americans and the 
people of Great Britain. But it is not confined to what we com¬ 
monly call the lower classes. It is found among all classes of 
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people. We are not as particular about our articulation as are 
the Latin peoples. It is almost impossible for English people to 
understand the English that is spoken by the people of some of the 
counties of England. I once heard some Devonshire folk in con¬ 
versation, and I could not even make out what they were talking 
about. 

There are three causes of this poor English. They are ignorance, 
affectation, and indifference. You will find that even graduates of 
Oxford University speak with an affectation, as if they were trying 
to imitate some one. When the majority of the people pronounce 
a word one way, it is a mark of affectation for the few to pronounce 
it with absolute correctness. 

One of the most important points to remember in the correct 
articulation and pronunciation of words is to give the vowels their 
correct sound. Look out for the vowels; the consonants, will take 
care of themselves. I have said on some occasions that the diction¬ 
ary is a good guide to the correct pronunciation of words, but at the 
same time it must give way to usage among the people. 

Frenchmen articulate their words with a distinctiveness that 
makes their language beautiful. They caress a word, I might say, 
and play with it, and enjoy it to the fullest extent. They are ex¬ 
tremely careful in their pronunciation. The same is true of other 
Latin people, in Italy and Spain. They give their words the fullest 
meaning and force in their speech. To enable you to use English 
correctly and to get all there is in the language, you should visit 
those places where the best English is spoken. 

I am very glad, indeed, that in this country you Americans 
have retained in the language some of the most beautiful words, 
which have been dropped by the people of - Great Britain. I am 
extremely sorry that such is the case, but it is a fact that the British 
have allowed some of the best words in the language to disappear 
entirely. For instance, the word ‘ wilted, ’ referring to. a wilted 
flower. There is no such word in use in Great Britain as ‘wilted.’ 
And it is a beautiful word, expressing a definite condition. It does 
not mean that a flower is withered or dead. It means just what it 
says, ‘wilted.’ A wilted flower is in a condition from which it may 
be revived with fresh water, fresh earth, or some other means, until 
it is as beautiful as ever. 

The climate of the American continent is, I believe, very hard 
on the human voice. I mean the climate in the habitable belt of this 
vast continent. And yet you have produced many great singers. 
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Voices in Ireland, as a whole, are better than those in England or 
Scotland. And along with a beautiful voice, the Irishman has a 
charming brogue—so sweet that it will charm a bird off a bush. 

It is well to study a word for its articulation as well as for its 
meaning. But we are too careless about this. For instance, many 
of us do not sound our ‘r.’ Especially is this true at the end of a 
word, when we drop the sound of the ‘r’ entirely. On this point 
we could well take a lesson from the Scot, whose ‘r’ comes out so 
distinctly that it hits us squarely in the face. 

Teachers, you have in your hands the molding of the next gener¬ 
ation. What more beautiful vocation can there be! If you are 
worth your salt, you are forming the child’s character. I am 
always deeply moved when I am honored with an invitation to 
speah in America, because I feel that England and the United 
States should thoroughly understand each other—not only by diplo¬ 
macy, but by a full understanding, and by a firm grasp of the hand. 


Two Ideals of Composition Teaching 

By Professor Fred Newton Scott, University of Michigan 

That the value of teaching depends largely upon the teacher’s 
ideals will, I suppose, be readily granted. Other things being equal, 
the teacher who holds before himself and puts into daily practice a 
high and noble and true ideal of his calling is a far better teacher 
and a far greater influence for good than the teacher who clings to 
a low and sordid and false ideal. All teachers know this truism, 
and with few exceptions endeavor to profit by it. Unfortunately, 
however, the ideals which are implicit in methods of teaching and 
in text-books are not always easily apprehended. They may be so 
buried in details or disguised by conventions that the teacher, unless 
he has unusual powers of analysis, fails to see the drift of what he 
is insidiously influenced to do. With the best intentions in the 
world he may actually be guilty, in his daily practice, of following 
an unworthy and vicious ideal, to the detriment both of himself 
and of his pupils. 

I wish, therefore, to raise the question whether the ideal of com¬ 
position teaching which prevails at the present time, which appears 
in our text-books and school-room methods, is on the whole the best 
ideal that has been discovered. If it is, we may congratulate our- 
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selves and go on our way rejoicing. If it is not, then our plain duty 
is to abandon it for a higher ideal as quickly as we can. 

Looking over the history of composition teaching for the past 
2,400 years, we may distinguish two principal aims which have 
guided most teachers of the subject. I shall term them the ideal 
of success and the ideal of social service. Both originated among 
the Greeks within a few years of one another. 

The first, the ideal of success, was the invention of one Korax, 
a native of Sicily who flourished in the fifth century B. C. On the 
fall of the Greek tyrants, when the redistribution of holdings of 
land filled the courts with a mass of petty litigation, Korax made 
the interesting discovery that the man who selected the materials 
for his argument according to certain principles and who arranged 
his plea in an orderly way, stood a much, better chance of winning 
his suit than the man who presented his facts and arguments just 
as they happened to come into his head. He therefore wrote what 
he called an art of rhetoric, or as it may better be described, an art 
of Greek composition, composed of simple suggestions for the selec¬ 
tion and arrangement of topics in forensic speeches. The purpose 
of the new art was to teach the unprofessional man how to persuade. 
It described to him the arts and devices of speech. It enumerated 
the tricks and subterfuges by which judges could be blinded and 
juries moved to tears. 

Its aim was success, and only that. Whether the speaker’s 
cause was right or wrong, whether justice was being promoted or 
defeated, was no business of the teacher. His task was to put into 
the hands of the pleader the keen knife of persuasion. What the 
pupil did with the weapon after he got possession of it was a matter 
of no consequence. 

The new art proved highly attractive. Followers of Korax 
sprang up in Sicily, and developed the master’s ideal in a variety 
of ways. In course of time the system, being carried over to Athens 
by the orator Gorgias, became all the rage in Greek society. So 
rapidly and effectually did it displace other subjects of study that 
before long it came to be, in a sense, the basis of all Greek educa¬ 
tion. Meanwhile two significant things occured. In the first place, 
Greek composition became the plaything of the orators, and a pop¬ 
ular mode of amusement among the cultured Athenians. People 
gathered at private houses to hear speeches read or recited, or de¬ 
livered impromptu, just as nowadays they go to parlor concerts or 
private theatricals. A nice appreciation was acquired of words 
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and phrases and rhythms. The ideal of composition was still suc¬ 
cess, but it was success not only in persuading but in producing 
an effect of wonder, amusement, and delight. Rhetoric, in other 
words, was cultivated for rhetoric’s sake. 

In the second place, the subject attracted the attention of the 
two greatest philosophers of antiquity—Aristotle and Plato. Both 
speculated upon the art, but with widely different results. 

Upon Aristotle the system of Korax and the practice of the 
orators had a profound effect. Although he criticized the preced¬ 
ing teachers of composition, he nevertheless in the end adopted the 
fundamental principle of Korax, that the sole aim of prose com¬ 
position is success in persuading. Having assumed so much, he 
was compelled by force of logic to concede the employment of 
tricks and subterfuges for selfish ends, and to lay stress upon the 
value of speech for its own sake. 

The outcome of his speculation was that monumental treatise, 
The Rhetoric. Its influence upon the teaching of composition has 
been extraordinary. For more than 2000 years it has shaped the 
methods and aims of teachers in all civilized countries. Adapted in 
a hundred different ways by succeeding Greek and Roman rheto¬ 
ricians, its principles and points of view came on down through 
the middle ages to the renaissance, penetrated like a subtle essence 
manuals and text-books, and established itself in the systems of 
the schools, in the practice of the courts, in the public and private 
organs of communication. It is today the prevailing influence. 
Literally our teaching of composition and our attitude toward 
composition is still controlled, whether we know it or not, by the 
ingenious thought of the Sicilian Korax, as elaborated by the 
powerful mind of Aristotle. 

But the system of Korax attracted the attention also of the 
other great philosopher of antiquity, Plato, and at his hands re¬ 
ceived very different treatment. I can perhaps best indicate Plato’s 
attitude by a quotation. In one of his dialogues, the Phaednis, two 
characters, Phaedrus and Socrates, converse upon the teaching 
of rhetoric and composition. Says Socrates: “They say that 
* # ' * he who would be a skilful rhetorician has no need of 

truth—for that in courts of law men literally care nothing about 
truth, but only about conviction; and this is based on probability, 
to which he who would be a skilful orator should give his whole 
attention. And they say also that there are cases in which the 
actual facts ought to be withheld and only the probabilities should 
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be told either in accusation or defence, and that always in speaking 
the orator should run after probability, and say good-bye to the 
truth. And the observance of this principle throughout a speech 
furnishes the whole art. ’ ’ 

To this Phaedrus replies: “This is what the professors of 
rhetoric do actually say, Socrates, for I remember that although 
we have touched upon this matter but slightly, the point is all- 
important with them. ” 

And Socrates continues: “I dare say that you are familiar with 
Tisias. Does he not define probability to be that which the many 
think?” . 

Phaedrus: ‘‘ Certainly he does . 7 7 

Socrates: “I believe he has a clever and ingenious case of 
this sort: He supposes a feeble and valiant man to have assaulted 
a strong and cowardly one, and to have robbed him of his coat or 
of something or other; he is brought into court, and then Tisias 
says that both parties should tell lies: the coward should say that 
he was assaulted by more men than one; the other should prove 
that they were alone, and should use this argument: ‘ How could a 
man like me have assaulted a man like him?’ The other will not 
like to confess his own cowardice, and will therefore invent some 
other lie which his adversary will thus gain an opportunity of re¬ 
futing. These and others like them are the precepts of the doctors 
of the art.” 

And elsewhere Socrates sums the whole matter up by saying: 
“Rhetoric is of two sorts; one which is mere flattery and disgrace¬ 
ful declamation; the other which is noble and aims at the training 
and improvement of the souls of the citizens.’’ 

In this criticism of the school of Korax, and especially in the 
distinction between the true rhetoric and the false, Plato laid the 
foundations of a rhetorical system which in ideals and methods is 
at the other pole from that of Aristotle. For the tricks and petti¬ 
foggery of the latter, he substitutes strict adherence to the truth; 
for the ideal of success at any cost he substitutes the ideal of self- 
sacrificing devotion to the interests of the community. To say only 
what we believe to be true and what we think wall be helpful to 
our fellow-men, is the end and aim, according to Plato, of instruc¬ 
tion in this noble art. By this ideal he would test not only speeches 
in the courts and in the legislative assemblies, but all forms of 
composition, both spoken and written. 

Such was the lofty and beautiful conception of Plato. Unfor- 
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tunately it was not destined to prevail. The Aristotelian system 
carried the day, and the thought of Plato has lain submerged for 
2200 years. 

I wish now to raise the question which I asked at the beginning, 
whether the teachers of the present day are not following the lower 
ideal, whether they are not instilling into their pupils motives 
drawn from the false theory of rhetoric rather than from the true. 

A few illustrations will make the distinction clearer. Picking 
out at random the other day a popular book on composition, I ran 
through its pages and noted the ideals that were presented to its 
readers as motives for using good English. They were as follows: 
Good English marks the gentleman; good English will help you to 
obtain a position as a stenographer ; a command of English will 
enable you to win a law-suit, to carry an election, to write a suc¬ 
cessful novel, to become a highly-paid editor or newspaper corre¬ 
spondent. All these, it will be seen, are instances in which the 
ideal held up before the learner is that of success. 

It is not that these aims are in themselves harmful; the danger 
lies in making them primary instead of subordinate; in elevating 
into great leading principles what should properly be regarded 
only as corollaries; in substituting a low and temporary ideal for 
a high and abiding one. 

To take a more specific illustration. Every one has doubtless 
read some parts—I found it impossible to read all—of the article 
by Professor Lounsbury in the November number of Harper’s 
Magazine entitled “Compulsory Composition in Colleges’’; but it 
may not have occurred to everyone to ask what is the ideal of 
composition teaching which the author has assumed to prevail in 
our schools and colleges. I will cite some passages from this article 
and then endeavor to state what is implied or expressed in them. 

“There are certain results, largely mechanical in their nature, 
which can be achieved in the class room. For the attainment of 
these the business of instruction can hardly be commenced too early 
or carried on too thoroughly. The child can be trained to master 
certain matters which are essential to all correct speaking and 
writing. He can be made to avoid, at any rate to recognize, certain 
common improprieties and vulgarities of expression. He can be 
taught the leading facts of declension and conjugation. He can 
be shown how to construct simple sentences which are not charac¬ 
terized by a virulent hostility to the ordinary rules of grammar. 
It is possible to go farther and make clear to the most immature 
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mind how the arrangement of words in the sentence can cause or 
cure ambiguity of meaning. It is desirable also to impart a knowl¬ 
edge not of what grammar requires, but merely convention, such, for 
example, as the capitalization of words as practiced in English. 
Again it is well for the pupil to learn some of the various systems 
of punctuation in vogue, if at the same time care be taken not to 
give him the conviction that the particular punctuation he is taught 
to use has been somehow divinely inspired.” 

In another place Professor Lounsbury speaks of that felicity of 
expression which it is the aim of the writer to attain, and of 4 ‘the 
first law of writing,” which is readableness. Contrasting two com¬ 
positions, one dull and the other readable, he says, “The difference 
between the two pieces is due to the presence in the one and to the 
absence in the other of a trace of that alchemical power of style 
which in its perfection can transmute the bare matter of common 
thought and incident into the gold of literary achievement.” Sum¬ 
ming the whole matter up, he names knowledge of the subject, 
clearness of statement, power, and beauty of expression as the four 
constituent elements which enter into the composition of the perfect 
style. 

To this statement of the qualities of good composition most 
teachers would, I suppose, give their assent. And yet taken in 
themselves, regarded as fundamental, what do they amount to? 
Young people are to study composition—if it can be studied—in 
order that they may acquire an irresponsible power, or that they 
may be successful in literature, or that they may cultivate a finer 
sense of literary values than their fellows. How this power is to 
be used, what is the object of this literary achievement, wherein is 
the gain in cultivating a greater sensibility—to these questions 
there is in this article not even the suggestion of an answer. 

The sleight-of-hand performer, the professional gambler, even 
the adroit pickpocket or confidence man, might lay down the same 
requirements. Any one of these characters might protest that his 
art demanded great knowledge of human nature, extreme deftness 
in manipulation, a delicate sense for the artistic side of his pro¬ 
fession which differentiated him from other men. These he would 
uphold as the essentials for success in his art. And I do not see 
how he could be refuted. 

In other words, as long as we hold to the ideal of mere success 
or achievement of the individual writer, composition has no solid 
foundation. It may be nothing more than a system of verbal tricks 
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to hold the reader’s attention or to titillate his literary palate. If 
this is the sort of composition that is being taught in the colleges, 
then, from the Platonic point of view, Professor Lounsbury is quite 
right in holding it up to ridicule. 

Let me illustrate my point again by an example from the work 
of a popular writer of short stories. I am sorry to be personal, but 
in cases of this kind it is necessary to cite chapter and verse. I re¬ 
fer, then, to the story entitled the Married Lovers which appeared 
in the December number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Tested 
by the ideals of Korax and Aristotle, it is a good story. That is to 
say, the language is well-chosen, the characters are vigorously 
drawn, the technique is skilful, the narrative has power, in the cant 
of the day, to ‘grip the reader.’ It accomplishes what the writer in¬ 
tended it should accomplish. He sold the story; the story helped to 
sell the magazine. As a piece of literary workmanship, it is emi¬ 
nently successful. 

And yet, judged by the higher ideal, this story is, in my opinion, 
a rank failure—more than that, it is rotten to the core. I do not 
say this on the ground of ethics. I will not say that from the moral 
viewpoint the story is suggestive, or poisonously alluring, or cor¬ 
rupting to the young, or confusing to the moral sense, or that it 
tends to break down the distinctions between right and wrong. I 
put all these things aside. What I do say is that judged by the 
lofty ideal of Plato, this writer has yet to learn the one great requi¬ 
site of English composition. He has yet to learn, or he has for¬ 
gotten—that mastery of the mother-tongue carries with it the obli¬ 
gation to use this great instrument for the training and instruction 
of the souls of the citizens. A man who has not learned this has 
need to go back to the primary school and begin his composition 
work over again. No command of verbs and adjectives, no re¬ 
sources of description and characterization will avail him. He 
must first acquire this one thiug needful. 

If a student in an elementary course had submitted that story 
to me as one of his themes, I should have handed it back to him 
with the remark that he was deficient in English composition and 
not fit to enter the course, and I should have followed it up by say¬ 
ing that to use the English language for such low and sordid ends 
was little less than criminal. 

Let us be frank about these matters. To me certain of the 
stories of Robert Chambers and of Lewis Tracy, which appearing 
in popular magazines have had an enormous circulation, seem the 
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work of men who are either ignorant of this fundamental principle 
of good writing or for the sake of gain have deliberately turned 
their backs upon it. The same may be said of the descriptions of 
the prize-fight at Reno, written by Jack London and Rex Beach for 
a syndicate of newspapers. When I come upon such abominations, 
the work of writers of distinguished talent, I feel like asking who 
were their teachers? Why did not someone burn into the minds of 
these men when they were learning to write, such a conviction of 
the purpose of composition that they would not dare thus to misuse 
or degrade their mother-tongue? 

To some, no doubt, this ideal of Plato, as I have interpreted it, 
will seem absurd and Quixotic. It runs counter, they will say, to 
all the currents of this age, whose god is success and whose temple 
is the market-place. So be it. But for my part I have faith that 
in the end the nobler principle wall prevail. There are two reasons 
for this hope. In the first place, the Platonic view is more nearly 
akin to the deepest and most abiding characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—their insistence that the things by which they live shall 
be genuine and real, not formal and superficial. And in the second 
place, this ancient doctrine is for us only an application to one 
phase of human activity of the fundamental principle of Chris¬ 
tianity—that man can save himself only by giving what is best in 
him to his fellow-men. Some day this truth will come home to our 
speakers and writers. Then we shall have less insincerity in our 
courts, less eroticism in our magazines, less bombast and fustian in 
our legislative halls, less yellow in our newspapers. 

Whether that time shall come slowly or swiftly depends in large 
part upon the teachers of composition in our schools and colleges. 
The responsibility rests upon them. They can train up writers and 
speakers whose sole ambition is success, or they can train up writers 
and speakers eager to use their talents in the service of their fel¬ 
lows. To teachers who are beginning their work I would say: 
Here is where the path divides. Choose ye this day. 

Let me say in conclusion that there is one gain from adherence 
to the better ideal that can hardly be overestimated. It is the 
power to give new life and meaning to what in your teaching may 
have become stale and commonplace, and to dignify what through 
familiarity may have become mean. 

I fear that under the spell of the old ideal, teachers of composi¬ 
tion are sometimes ashamed of their work and sometimes weary of 
it. It seems to them perhaps less dignified than the teaching of 
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English literature or of Latin. They speak of it, or allow others 
to speak of it, as drudgery, or at best as work that has less scope 
and uplift than that of some other subjects. 

This is a most unfortunate frame of mind. It cannot fail, if it 
is indulged, to do harm to the teacher and to the cause of English 
generally. To such teachers the ideal of the true rhetoric will come, 
I hope, as a stimulus and an inspiration. 

I like to recall in connection with this aspect of my theme, the 
words of Dr. Samuel Johnson when he was trying to dispose of 
Thrale’s brewery: “We are not here,” he said, “to sell a parcel 
of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” In the same spirit I would say to teachers of 
composition who are depressed by the seeming drudgery of their 
daily routine and who perhaps long to escape into what seems a 
more attractive field—I would say to them: Lift up your hearts. 
We are not here to drill pupils in spelling, punctuation, and gram¬ 
mar, but to bestow upon them the potentiality of service to thou¬ 
sands and perhaps millions of their fellow countrymen—to develop 
in them the power to move humanity to noble deeds by the com¬ 
munication of the truth. If there is in the teaching profession a 
higher and more stimulating function than that, I do not know 
what it is. 


Foreword From the Research Committee 

This committee proposes a systematic study of English teaching 
and an intelligent attempt to increase its efficiency. The field of in¬ 
vestigation has been divided into four parts:: The English Course, 
The Teaching of Literature, The English Teacher, and Adjuncts of 
English Teaching. 

The committee is now investigating the comparative cost of 
English teaching in the commissioned high schools of Indiana. 
This report will be ready for discussion at the next meeting of our 
association. 

The committee asks all possible cooperation. It especially de¬ 
sires any suggestions the teachers may care to make, and urges 
them to report any investigations already done. Individual rights 
will be strictly respected in every case. 
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Special Committee 

At the request of the National Council of English Teachers, 
President Livengood appointed a special committee to cooperate 
with other English Associations in the study of the Efficiency of 
High School Training in English. The committee named is as fol¬ 
lows: E. P. Wiles, Evansville, chairman; 0. B. McLinn, New Al¬ 
bany; Roderick Scott, Richmond; and E. II. K. McComb, Indian¬ 
apolis. 


Editorial Notes 

This issue of a bulletin by the State Association of English 
Teachers marks the beginning of a series of articles of special sig¬ 
nificance to the English teachers. Let us make this leaflet a get- 
together opportunity—a forum. If this bulletin does not meet the 
needs of the English teachers of the State, it will do little good. 
Ready and free responses to queries and opinions appearing in 
these bulletins will do wonders for us individually and as an asso¬ 
ciation. The editor is assuming that his chief function is and 
shall be to reflect in as true and concise a manner as possible the 
spirit of Indiana teachers of English. 


“How do you criticize a composition?’’ was asked of an English 
teacher a few days ago. How should she have answered the ques¬ 
tion? Write the editor a concise statement of your answer. 


Nearly every high school teacher faces annually the problem of 
choosing and coaching a play. The choice of a play is a serious 
matter; the community calls for clean material, and the students 
desire burlesque, farce, and vaudeville. 

Suppose every teacher who receives a copy of this bulletin sends 
the editor the name of a play that she has presented successfully, 
and indicates its good and bad points. If this response is what it 
ought to be, the editor will compile these returns into a concise list, 
and give the chief qualities of each play. This will let us all share 
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in the successful experience of a goodly number of teachers. Let 
every teacher feel under obligation to respond to this suggestion. 
Address L. A. Pittenger, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Every English teacher in Indiana should join an English 
Teachers ’ Association. The nominal sum of fifty cents places your 
name on the roster of progressive teachers, entitles you to the pub¬ 
lications of the society, and grants you an affiliation with the Na¬ 
tional Council of English Teachers. State Associations are spring¬ 
ing up all over the United States, and are joining the National 
Council with the hope of adding their aid in an effort to secure 
some standards for English teaching. You cannot afford not to 
have on your table the latest bulletins and journals on the teaching 
of English. Address Mr. W. W. Livengood, Indianapolis, or Miss 
Odessa Zeiss, Wabash, Indiana. 


The English Journal, published by the Chicago University 
Press for the National Council of English Teachers, is beginning its 
mission with much vigor. Live topics on the teaching of English 
are being discussed by practical teachers in a very helpful way. 
The Journal is a meeting place for all interests of English teach¬ 
ing, and deserves the best consideration of every teacher. All com¬ 
munications should be addressed to Mr. J. F. Hosic, Chicago. 


The Indiana Association of English Teachers wishes to cultivate 
a very cordial relation with the College Association of English 
Teachers. If we can ever be of service to our senior and sister or¬ 
ganization, or can cooperate with her in any manner that may ulti¬ 
mately benefit our profession, we solicit her commands with the 
promise of immediate response. In the final count, neither of our 
organizations can hope to achieve its end unless we work together. 
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Constitution of the Association 

Article I. 

Section 1 . Name .—This body shall be called The Indiana As¬ 
sociation of Teachers of English. 

Sec. 2. Purpose .—The general scope of its work shall be broad 
enough to include all phases of English teaching in the State— 
Elementary, Grammar School, High School, and University. 

The specific aims of this Association shall be five-fold: to 
organize English teaching interests of the State; to conduct investi¬ 
gations ; to publish findings; to cooperate in all possible ways with 
other similar organizations throughout the country: to promote ac¬ 
quaintance and good fellowship among the English teachers of the 
State. 

Article II. 

Section 1. Membership .—The membership of this Association 
shall consist of two classes, active and associate. The active mem¬ 
bership shall consist of those actually teaching English in the State. 
Superintendents, principals, and all others interested in the teach¬ 
ing of English, regardless of residence, shall be eligible to associate 
membership. Only the active members shall be allowed to vote in 
the election of officers. On all other questions, both active and as¬ 
sociate members shall have the right to vote. 

Article III. 

Section 1. Officers .—The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Editor, 
who with one member elected at large, shall constitute the Execu¬ 
tive Committee which shall have general charge of the affairs of the 
Association, and shall appoint a Research, a Press, and a Social 
Committee, each of which shall be composed of three members. 

Sec. 2. Election of Officers .—The President, Vice-President, 
Editor, and the member elected at large shall be elected annually; 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected for a priod of three years. 
The length of service on the Research, the Press, and the Social 
committees shall be so proportioned that only one member is elected 
annually. In the initial appointment, one shall serve for one year, 
one for two, and one for three, and thereafter each one shall be 
appointed for a three years' term. 
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Article IV. 

Section 1. Meetings .—The annual meetings of this Associa¬ 
tion shall be held at Indianapolis in October. Special meetings 
may be called at the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. 

Section 1. Dues .—An annual fee of fifty cents shall be paid 
by both active and associate members. 

Article VI. 

Section 1. Amendments .—This constitution may be amended 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of those present, notice 
of the proposed amendment having been given in the formal call 
for the meeting. 
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Membership of the Association 

Alexander, Georgia, Indianapolis. 

Altman, Cora, Huntington. 

Anderson, Kate, Seymour. 

Armitage, Grace, Peru. 

Armstrong, Myrtle, Shelbvville. 

Ashby, Duloinea, Covington. 

Barber, Susan, Indianapolis. 

Barnes, N. W., Greencastle. 

Barnhart, W. H., South Bend. 

Baylor, Adelaide S., Indianapolis. 

Beecher, Gertrude, Indianapolis. 

Benedict, Florence, Marion. 

Beoan, Winifred, Logansport. 

Bitner, L. H., Marlde. 

Blashingham, Sue, Logansport. 

Bostlick, Josephine, Indianapolis. 

Broaddus, Flora, Newcastle. 

Browder, Carrie L., Indianapolis. 

Brownfield, Lillian, South Bend. 

Bryan, W. L., Bloomington. 

Bryan, Mrs. W. L., Bloomington. 

Burnam, Lenore, Edinburg. 

Burnside, Margaret, Indianapolis. 

Burtan, Juliet, Indianapolis. 

Buscher, Gertrude, Indianapolis. 

Calvin, Ross, Westfield. 

Capman, Nellie, Indianapolis. 

Chittick, Pearl, Vevay. 

Claybaugh, Anna M., Frankfort. 

Claybaugh, Virginia, Indianapolis. 

Colgan, Henrietta, Indianapolis. 

Conlen, Anna L., Indianapolis. 

Cook, Jess, Lagro. 

Cornelley, Nathalie, Indianapolis. 

Cotton, Kate, Peru. 

Courtright, Jocelyn, Indianapolis. 

Cox, Marie, Peru. 

Cropsev, Nebraska, Indianapolis. 

Curry, C. M., Terre Haute. 

Davis, Hope, Indianapolis. 
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Deupree, Louie, Indianapolis. 
DeVoll, Alice, Columbus. 

Dickson, Lucy, Indianapolis. 
Didlake, Lucile, West Lafayette. 
Donnan, Margaret, Indianapolis. 
Douglas, A. EL, Logansport. 

Dunbar, Miriam, South Bend. 
Dunlop, Jane, Richmond. 

Dye, Charity, Indianapolis. 

Earlle, Florence, Montpelier. 

Elvin, Mrs.,-. 

Eves, Lillian, Cambridge City. 
Finfrock, Anna, Richmond. 

Fink, Ada, Indianapolis. 

Foy, Beatrice, Indianapolis. 

Gay, Mary L., Indianapolis. 

Graydon, Katherine, Indianapolis. 
Griffith, Anna J., Indianapolis. 
Grimes, Mary, Indianapolis. 

Hall, Elizabeth, Indianapolis. 
Hanna, Sarah V., Shelbyville. 
Hibberd, Helen, South Bend. 
Hockett, Edna, Sullivan. 

Holliday, Gertrude, Greencastle. 
Holloway, Edith, Greencastle. 
Holton, Elizabeth, Indianapolis. 
Holtzman, Yida, Peru. 

Hood, Clara, Portland. 

Hormell, Bertha, Hillsboro. 

Elorner, Mary, Indianapolis. 

Howe, W. D., Bloomington. 

Hull, Elizabeth, Sullivan. 

Hutchens, A., Greencastle. 

Johnson, Edna, Richmond. 

Johnson, Florence, Franklin. 

Jones, S. Paul, Greencastle. 

Joslin, Rose B., Evansville. 
Kassebaum, Calla, Columbus. 

Keene, Amy, Broad Ripple. 

Kelly, Dora, South Bend. 

Kile, Mercedes L., Tipton. 

Kinnick, Claude, Winamac. 
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Knowlton, Mary, Indianapolis. 
Knox, Julia, Vevay. 

Lackersteen, Wynne, Indianapolis. 
Lacy, Mattie B., Indianapolis. 
Langsdale, Mary L., Indianapolis, 
Laughlin, Nell, Columbus. 

Lee, Ruby, Indianapolis. 

Lewis, Prudence, Indianapolis. 
Lieber, Mrs. Carl, Indianapolis. 
Lieber, Tillie, Indianapolis. 
Livengood, W. W., Indianapolis. 
Livermore, E. L., Indianapolis. 
Locke, Anna, Indianapolis. 

Loeper, Helen, Indianapolis. 
McComb, E. H. K., Indianapolis. 
Marsh, Irene, Peru. 

Mather, Grace, Plainfield. 

Maun, Alma, Indianapolis. 

Mering, Augusta, Indianapolis. 
Mikels., Mrs. M. R., Indianapolis. 
Miller, Mary, Bloomington. 

Mohr, Emma D., Indianapolis. 
Moore, Jessie, Indianapolis. 
Murray, A. L., Richmond. 

Neptune, Celine, Thomtown. 
Newman, Clara T., Richmond. 

Nix, Irma, Indianapolis. 

Ogden, M. B. A., Terre Haute. 
Parker, Addie V., Indianapolis. 
Pauli, Mrs., Milwaukee. 

Payne, A. C., Mooresville. 
Pennington, Dorothy, Indianapolis. 
Perkins, Ella E., Rensselaer. 

Poster, Mary E., New York. 
Putnam, Mary A., Logansport. 
Pittenger, L. A., Blooomington. 
Rathfon, Clara, Logansport. 

Ray, E. R., Indianapolis. 

Roberts, Flora, Kokomo. 

Robinson, Lulu, Evansville. 

Ryker, Blanche, Kokomo. 

Sandison, Howard, Terre Haute. 
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Schellschmidt, Olga, Indianapolis. 
Scott, Roderick, Richmond. 

Shaw, Janet P., Indianapolis. 
Shealy, Emma B., Worthington. 
Shover, Esther, East Chicago. 
Sinclair, Bernice, New Augusta. 
Sobel, Bernard, Lafayette. 

Soupart, Sylvia, Attica. 

Smith, Carrie, Bloomington. 

Smith, II. Lester, Bloomington. 
Steele, A. D., Indianapolis. 

Stiles, Lena Belle, Peru. 

Tallant, E. T., Richmond. 

Taylor, Mabel, South Bend. 

Taylor, Olive, Connersville. 

Thomas, Charlotte, Indianapolis. 
Thrall, Louise M., Evansville. 

Todd, Bertha, Wabash. 

Torrence, Flora, Indianapolis. 
Trueblood, Inez, Richmond. 

Tucker, Fredicka, Huntington. 
Umplank, Alice E., Richmond. 
Walker, 0. B., Hamilton. 

Webster, B., Indianapolis. 

Webster, M. L., Indianapolis. 
Whitsum, Georgia, Thorntown. 
Wiles, E. P., Evansville. 

Williams, Blanche G., Indianapolis. 
Williams, Clara, Decatur. 

Williams, Elizabeth, Richmond. 
Williams, Nina, Bloominton. 
Williams, Rose, Jonesboro. 

Wilson, Elizabeth, Peru. 

Wilson, H. B., Rushville. 

Winship, Alice, Rushville. 

Wisely, J. B., Terre Haute. 
Wiseman, Zell a, Plymouth. 

Wohrer, .Susie, Franklin. 

Wolfe, Nellie E., Orleans. 

Woody, Maude, Bloomingdale. 

Zeiss, Odessa, Wabash. 
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